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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES OF LAYING OUT 

AND ESTABLISHING THE OLD EMIGRANT 

ROAD INTO SOUTHERN ORGEON 

IN THE YEAR 1846. 

By Lindsay Applegate 

After the lapse of thirty-one years (as there has been no 
history of this circumstance placed before the public), I pro- 
pose to give a plain statement of facts from notes taken at the 
time and from memory, giving- motives that led to the enter- 
prise. Our immigration of 1843, being the largest that had 
ever crossed the plains, our progress was necessarily slow, 
having to hunt out passes for our wagons over rivers, creeks, 
deep gullies, digging down the banks where nothing but a pack 
trail had been before, cutting our way through the dense for- 
ests before we could reach the valley of the Columbia, and then 
it appeared as though our greatest troubles had begun; for 
here we had to encounter cataracts and falls of the Columbia 
and the broad and lofty Cascades, with their heavy forests. 

At Fort Walla Walla, on the banks of the Columbia river, 
with our teams about exhausted, we were advised to leave 
our wagons and animals over winter at that place in the care 
of the Hudson's Bay Co. A portion of the immigrants, includ- 
ing my two brothers' families and my own, accepted the prop- 
osition, providing we could secure boats in which to descend 
the river, as it was supposed we might secure them from the 
Hudson's Bay Co. Under these considerations we made ar- 
rangements with the said Company for the care of the latter 
through the winter. We failed in our efforts to obtain boats ; 
having a whipsaw and other tools with us, we hunted logs 
from the masses of drift wood lodged along the river banks, 
hewed them out, sawed them into lumber, and built boats 
and with our families and the contents of our wagons, com- 
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menced the descent of the river. Dr. Whitman procured us 
the service of two Indians to act as pilots to The Dalles. From 
there we thought we would have but little trouble by making 
a portage at the Cascades. We did well till we reached The 
Dalles, a series of falls and cataracts. Just above the Cascade 
mountains one of our boats, containing six persons, was caught 
in one of those terrible whirlpools and upset. My son, ten 
years old, my brother Jesse's son, Edward, same age, and a 
man by the name of McClellan, who was a manber of my 
family, were lost. The other three who escaped were left to 
struggle the best they could until we made the land with the 
other boats. Leaving the women and children on shore while 
we rushed to the rescue, it was only with the greatest effort 
that we were able to keep our boats from sharing the same 
fate. William Doake, a young man who could not swim, 
held on to a feather bed until overtaken and rescued. W. 
Parker and my son Elisha, then twelve years old, after drift- 
ing through whirlpools among cragged rocks for more than a 
mile, rescued themselves by catching hold of a large rock a 
few feet above water at the head of Rock Island. At the time 
of the disaster it was utterly impossible to render them any 
assistance for it was only with the greatest skill that we suc- 
ceeded in saving the women and children from sharing the 
same fate. It was a painful scene beyond description. We 
dare not go to their assistance without exposing the occupants 
of the other boats to certain destruction, while those persons 
were struggling for life in the surging waters. The whole 
scene was witnessed by Gen. Fremont and his company of 
explorers who were camped immediately opposite, and were 
powerless to render us any assistance. The bodies of the 
drowned were never recovered, though we offered a reward 
to the Indians who searched the river for months. We reached 
the Cascades without any other incidents worth relating. 

We then made a portage around the falls, packing the most 
of our effects on our backs, dragging our boats over the rocks. 
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reloaded and proceeded on our way to Vancouver, ascended 
the Willamette river to the falls, there made another portage 
around the falls, reloaded again, ascended the river twenty- 
five miles, coming to a place called Champoeg where we fi- 
nally left our boats and made our way across the valley to 
Lee's Old Mission, ten miles below where Salem now stands, 
and on the first day of December entered one of the old build- 
ings to remain for the winter. 

Previous to this, we had been in the rain most of the time 
for twenty days. Oh, how we could have enjoyed our hos- 
pitable shelter if we could have looked around the family circle 
and beheld the bright faces that accompanied us on our toil- 
some journey almost to the end! Alas, they were not there! 
That long and dreary winter, with its pelting rains and howl- 
ing winds, brought sadness to us. Under these sad reflec- 
tions, we resolved if we remained in the country to find a bet- 
ter way for others who might wish to emigrate, as soon as we 
could possibly afford the time. From what information we 
could gather from old pioneers and the Hudson's Bay Co., the 
Cascade mountains to the south became very low, or terminated 
where the Klamath cut that chain ; and knowing that the Blue 
mountains lay east and west, we came to the conclusion there 
must be a belt of country extending east towards the South 
Pass of the Rocky mountains, where there might be no very 
lofty ranges of mountains to cross. So in 1846 after making 
arrangements for subsistence of our families during our ab- 
sence, we organized a company to undertake the enterprise, 
composed as follows : 

Levi Scott, John Scott, Henry Boygus, Lindsay Applegate, 
Jesse Applegate, Benjamin Burch, John Owens, John Jones, 
Robert Smith, Samuel Goodhue, Moses Harris, David Goff, 
Benit Osborn^ William Sportsman, William Parker. Each 
man had his pack-horse and saddle-horse, making thirty ani- 
mals to guard and take care of. 

A portion of the country we proposed to traverse was at 
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that time marked on the map "unexplored region." All the in- 
formation we could get relative to it was through the Hudson's 
Bay Co. Peter Ogden, an officer of that company, who had 
led a party of trappers through that region, represented that 
portions of it were desert-like, and that at one time his com- 
pany was so pressed for the want of water that they went to 
the top of a mountain, filled sacks with snow, and were thus 
able to cross the desert. He also stated that portions of the 
country through which we would have to travel were infested 
with fierce and war-like savages, who would attack every party 
entering their country, steal their traps, waylay and murder 
the men, and that Rogue River had taken its name from the 
character of the Indians inhabiting its valleys. The idea of 
opening a wagon road through such a country at that time, 
was counted as preposterous. These statements, though based 
on facts, we thought might be exaggerated by the Hudson's 
Bay Co., in their own interest, since they had a line of forts 
on the Snake river route, reaching from Fort Hall to Van- 
couver, and were prepared to profit by the immigration. 

One thing which had much influence with us was the fact 
that the question as to which power, Great Britain or the 
United States, would eventually secure a title to the country, 
was not settled, and in case a war should occur and Britain 
prove successful, it was important to have a way by which we 
could leave the country without running the gauntlet of the 
Hudson's Bay Co.'s forts and falling a prey to Indian tribes 
which were under British influence. 

On the morning of the 20th of June, 1846, we gathered on 
the La Creole, near where Dallas now stands, moved up the 
valley and encamped for the night on Mary's river, near where 
the town of Corvallis has since been built. 

June 21 — Moved up the valley and encamped among the 
foothills of the Calapooia mountains. 

June 22 — This day we traveled along the base of the Cala- 
pooias, our course being nearly southeast, passing near a prom- 
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inent peak since called Spencer's Butte. In a little valley near 
the butte, on the south side, we discovered Indians digging 
camas. On perceiving us, most of them secreted themselves 
in the timber. One of our party succeeded in capturing an old 
Indian, and representing to him by signs the course we wished 
to follow, the old fellow preceded us two or three miles, and 
put us on a dim trail which had been marked by twisting the 
tops of the brush along the route. It had only been used as 
a foot-trail and but seldom at that. It led us into a prairie at 
the base of the main Calapooia chain. Crossing the prairie, we 
found the little trail where it entered the mountains with dif- 
ficulty, and being guided by the broken brush, reached at sun- 
down a little stream on the Umpqua side, where we camped 
for the night in a beautiful little valley where the grass was 
good and the ground almost covered with the finest straw- 
berries I had ever seen. 

The next morning, June 23, we moved on through the grassy 
oak hills and narrow valleys to the north Umpqua river. The 
crossing was a rough and dangerous one, as the river bed was 
a mass of loose rocks, and, as we were crossing, our horses 
occasionally fell, giving the riders a severe ducking. On the 
south side we encamped for the night. 

On the morning of the 24th, we left camp early and moved 
on about five miles to the south branch of the Umpqua, a con- 
siderable stream, probably sixty yards wide, coming from the 
eastward. Traveling up that stream almost to the place where 
the old trail crosses the Umpqua mountains, we encamped for 
the night opposite the historic Umpqua canyon. 

The next morning, June 25th, we entered the canyon, fol- 
lowed up the little stream that runs through the defile for four 
or five miles, crossing the creek a great many times, but the 
canyon becoming more obstructed with brush and fallen tim- 
ber, the little trail we were following turned up the side of the 
ridge where the woods were more open, and wound its way 
to the top of the mountain. It then bore south along a narrow 
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back-bone of the mountain, the dense thickets and the rocks on 
either side affording splendid opportunities for ambush. A 
short time before this, a party coming from CaUfornia had been 
attacked on this summit ridge by the Indians and one of them 
had been severely wounded. Several of the horses had also 
been shot with arrows. Along this trail we picked up a num- 
ber of broken and shattered arrows. We could see that a large 
party of Indians had passed over the trail traveling southward 
only a few days before. At dark we reached a small opening 
on a little stream at the foot of the mountain on the south, and 
encamped for the night. 

On the morning of the 26th, we divided our forces, part go- 
ing back to explore the canyon, while the remainder stayed to 
guard the camp and horses. The exploring party went back 
to where we left the canyon on the little trail the day before, 
and returning through the canyon, came into camp after night, 
reporting that wagons could be taken through. 

We found everything all right on the morning of the 27th, 
although the Indians had hovered around us all night, frighten- 
ing our horses a number of times. From the tracks we could 
see that they approached very closely to our encampment. 
Making an early start we moved on very cautiously. When- 
ever the trail passed through the cuts we dismounted and led 
our horses, having our guns in hand ready at any moment to 
use them in self-defense, for we had adopted this rule, never 
to be the aggressor. Traveling through a very broken country 
the sharp hills separated by little streams upon which there 
were small openings, we came out at about noon into a large 
creek, a branch of Rogue river, now called Grave creek, on 
which we rested about two hours. During the afternoon our 
course was over a more open country — ^through scattering pine 
and oak timber. Towards evening, we saw a good many In- 
dians posted along the mountain side and then running ahead 
of us. About an hour by sun we reached a prairie of several 
hundred acres, which extends down to very near the bank of 
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Rogue river. As we advanced towards the river, the Indians 
in large numbers occupied the river bank near where the trail 
crossed. Having understood that this crossing was a favorite 
place of attack, we decided as it was growing late, to pass the 
night in the prairie. Selecting a place as far from the brush 
as possible, we made every preparation for a night attack. 

In selecting our camp on Rogue river, we observed the 
greatest caution. Cutting stakes from the limbs of an old oak 
that stood in the open ground, we picketed our horses with 
double stakes as firmly as possible. The horses were pick- 
eted in the form of a hollow square, outside of which we took 
up our positions, knowing that in case of an attack there 
would be a chance of losing our horses and that that would 
be a complete defeat. We kept vigilant guard during the 
night, and the next morning could see the Indians occupying 
the same position as at dark. After an early breakfast we be- 
gan to make preparations for moving forward. There had 
been a heavy dew, and fearing the effects of the dampness 
upon our fire-arms, which were muzzle-loaders, of course, 
and some of them with flint-locks, we fired them off and re- 
loaded. In moving forward, we formed two divisions, with 
the pack horses behind. On reaching the river bank the front 
division fell behind the pack horses and drove them over, while 
the rear division faced the brush, with gun in hand, until the 
front division was safely over. Then they turned about, and 
the rear division passed over under protection of their rifles. 
The Indians watched the performance from their places of con- 
cealment, but there was no chance for them to make an attack 
without exposing themselves to our fire. The river was deep 
and rapid, and for a short distance some of the smaller ani- 
mals had to swim. Had we rushed pell mell into the stream, 
as parties sometimes do under such circumstances, our expedi- 
tion would probably have come to an end there. 

After crossing, we turned up the river, and the Indians in 
large numbers came out of the thickets on the opposite side and 
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tried in every way to provoke us. Our course was for some 
distance southeast along the bank of the river, and the Indians, 
some mounted and some on foot, passed on rapidly on the 
other side. There appeared to be a great commotion among 
them. A party had left the French settlement in the Wil- 
lamette some three or four weeks before us, consisting of 
French, half-breeds, Columbia Indians and a few Americans; 
probably about eighty in all. Passing one of their encamp- 
ments we could see by the signs that they were only a short 
distance ahead of us. We afterwards learned that the Rogue 
Rivers had stolen some of their horses, and that an effort to 
recover them had caused the delay. At about three o'clock, we 
left the river and bore southward up a little stream for four 
or five miles and encamped. From our camp we could see 
numerous signal fires on the mountains to the eastward. We 
saw no Indians in the vicinity of our camp, and no evidence of 
their having been there lately. They had evidently given us 
up, and followed the other company which the same night en- 
camped in the main valley above. Under the circumstances^ 
we enjoyed a good night's sleep, keeping only two guards at 
a time. 

On the morning of June 29th, we passed over a low range 
of hills, from the summit of which we had a splendid view of 
the Rogue River valley. It seemed like a great meadow, in- 
terspersed with groves of oaks which appeared like vast or- 
chards. All day long we traveled over rich black soil covered 
with rank grass, clover and pea vine, and at night encamped 
near the other party on the stream now known as Emigrant 
creek, near the foot of the Siskiyou mountains. This night, 
the Indians having gone to the mountains to ambush the 
French party as we afterwards learned, we were not dis- 
turbed. Here our course diverged from that of the other 
company, they following the old California trail across the 
Siskiyou, while our route was eastward through an unexplored 
region several hundred miles in extent. 
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On the morning of June 30th, we moved along the north 
bank of the creek, and soon began the ascent of the mountains 
to the eastward ; which we found gradual. Spending most of 
the day in examining the hills about the stream now called 
Keene creek, near the summit of the Siskiyou ridge, we moved 
on down through the heavy forests of pine, fir and cedar, and 
encamped early in the evening in a little valley, now known 
as Round prairie, about ten or twelve miles, as nearly as we 
could judge, from the camp of the previous night. We found 
no evidence of Indians being about, but we did not relax our 
vigilance on that account. We encamped in a clump of pines 
in the valley and kept out our guard. 

On the morning of July 1st, being anxious to know what 
we were to find ahead, we made an early start. This morn- 
ing we observed the track of a lone horse leading eastward. 
Thinking it had been made by some Indian horseman on his 
way from Rogue river to the Klamath country, we undertook 
to follow it. This we had, no trouble in doing, as it had been 
made in the spring while the ground was damp and was very 
distinct, until we came to a very rough rocky ridge where we 
lost it. This ridge was directly in our way. Exploring north- 
ward along the divide for considerable distance without find- 
ing a practicable route across it we encamped for the night 
among the pines. The next morning, July Zd^ we explored 
the ridge southward as far as the great canyon of the Klamath 
but, having no better success than the day before, we en- 
camped at a little spring on the mountain side. The next day, 
July 3d, we again traveled northward farther than before, 
making a more complete examination of the country than we 
had previously done, and at last found what seemed to be a 
practicable pass. Near this was a rich grassy valley through 
which ran a little stream, and here we encamped for the night. 
This valley is now known as long prairie. 

On the morning of July 4th, our route bore along a ridge 
trending considerably towards the north. The route was good. 
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not rocky, and the ascent very gradual. After crossing the 
summit of the Cascade ridge, the descent was, in places, very 
rapid. At noon we came out into a glade where there was 
water and grass and from which we could see the Klamath 
river. After noon we moved down through an immense forest, 
principally of yellow pine, to the river, and then traveled up 
the north bank, still through yellow pine forests, for about six 
miles, when all at once we came out in full view of the Klamath 
country, extending eastward as far as the eye could reach. It 
was an exciting moment, after the many days spent in the 
dense forests and among the mountains, and the whole party 
broke forth in cheer after cheer. An Indian who had not 
observed us until the shouting began, T)roke away from the 
river bank near us and ran to the hills a quarter of a mile 
distant. An antelope could scarcely have made better time, 
for we continued shouting as he ran and his speed seemed to 
increase until he was lost from our view among the pines. 
We were now entering a country where the natives had seen 
but few white people. Following the river up to where it 
leaves the Lower Klamath Lake, we came to a riffle where it 
seemed possible to cross. William Parker waded in and 
explored the ford. It was deep, rocky and rapid, but we all 
passed over safely, and then proceeding along the river and 
lake-shore for a mile or so when we came into the main valley 
of the Lower Klamath Lake. We could see columns of smoke 
rising in every direction, for our presence was already known 
to the Modocs and the signal fire telegraph was in active 
operation. Moving southward along the shore we came to a 
little stream coming in from the southward, and there found 
pieces of newspapers and other unmistakable evidences of civ- 
ilized people having camped there a short time before. We 
found a place where the turf had been cut away, also the wil- 
lows, near the bank of the creek and horses had been repeatedly 
driven over the place. As there were many places where ani- 
mals could get water without this trouble, some of the party 
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were of the opinion that some persons had been buried there 
and that horses had been driven over the place to obliterate 
all marks and thus prevent the Indians from disturbing the 
dead. The immense excitement among the Indians on our ar- 
rival there strengthened this opinion. Col. Fremont, only a 
few days before, had reached this point on his way northward 
when he was overtaken by Lieut. Gillispie of the United States 
army with important dispatches and returned to Lower Cali- 
fornia. The Mexican war had just begun and the "path- 
finder" was needed elsewhere. On the very night he was over- 
taken by Lieut. Gillispie, the Modocs surprised his camp, 
killed three of his Delaware Indians and it is said that, had it 
not been for the vigilance and presence of mind of Kit Carson, 
he would probably have suffered a complete rout. At this 
place we arranged our camp on open ground so that the In- 
dians could not possibly approach us without discovery. It is 
likely that the excitement among the Modocs was caused, 
more than anything else, by the apprehension that ours was a 
party sent to chastise them for their attack on Fremont. We 
were but a handful of men surrounded by hundreds of Indians 
armed with their poisoned arrows, but by dint of great care 
and vigilance we were able to pass through their country safe- 
ly. On every line of travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
there has been great loss of life from a failure to exercise a 
proper degree of caution, and too often have reckless and fool- 
hardy men who have, through the want of proper care, become 
embroiled in difficulties with the Indians, gained the reputa- 
tion of being Indian fighters and heroes, while the men who 
were able to conduct parties in safety through the country of 
warlike savages, escaped the world's notice. 

FROM TULE LAKE TO THE SPRING IN THE DESERT. 

On the morning of July 5th we left our camp on the little 
creek (now called Hot creek), and continued our course along 
the shore of Lower Klamath Lake. This threw us off our 
course considerably, as the lake extended some miles to the 
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southward of our last camp, and we did not reach the eastern 
shore until the day was far spent. We camped on the lake 
shore, and the next morning, July 6th, we ascended a high 
rocky ridge to the eastward for the purpose of making obser- 
vations. Near the base of the ridge, on the east, was a large 
lake, perhaps twenty miles in length. Beyond it, to the east- 
ward, we could see a timbered butte, apparently thirty miles 
distant, at the base of which there appeared to be a low pass 
through the mountain range which seemed to encircle the lake 
basin. It appearing practicable to reach this pass by passing 
around the south end of the lake, we decided to adopt that 
route and began the descent of the ridge, but we soon found 
ourselves in the midst of an extremely rugged country. Short 
lava ridges ran in every conceivable direction, while between 
them were caves and crevices into which it seemed our ani- 
mals were in danger of falling headlong. The farther we 
advanced the worse became the route, so that at length we 
decided to retrace our steps to the smooth country. This was 
difficult, as our horses had become separated among the rocks, 
and it was some time before we could get them together and 
return to the open ground. Then we discovered that one of 
our party, David Goff, was missing. While in the lava field 
he had discovered a band of mountain sheep, and in pursuing 
them had lost his way. Some of the party went quite a dis- 
tance into the rocks, but could hear nothing of him. We de- 
cided to proceed to the meadow country, at the head of the 
lake, by encircling the lava beds to the northward, and encamp 
until we could find our comrade. While we were proceeding 
to carry out this program, we discovered a great number of 
canoes leaving the lake shore, under the bluffs, and making 
for what appeared to be an island four or five miles distant. 
We could also see a lone horseman riding leisurely along the 
lake shore, approaching us. This soon proved to be our lost 
friend. The Modocs had discovered him in the lava fields, 
and probably supposing that the whole party was about to 
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assail them from the rocks, they took to their canoes. He said 
that, seeing the Indians retreating, he concluded he would 
leave the rocks and ride along the lakeshore where the going 
was good. We nooned in a beautiful meadow, containing about 
two sections, near the head of the lake. 

After spending a couple of hours in this splendid pasture, 
we re-packed and started on our way towards the timbered 
butte, but had not proceeded more than a mile before we came 
suddenly upon quite a large stream (Lost river) coming into 
the lake. We found this stream near the lake very deep, with 
almost perpendicular banks, so that we were compelled to turn 
northward, up the river. Before proceeding very far we dis- 
covered an Indian crouching under the bank, and surround- 
ing him, made him come out. By signs, we indicated to him 
that we wanted to cross the river. By marking on his legs 
and pointing up the river, he gave us to understand that there 
was a place above where we could easily cross. Motioning 
to him to advance, he led the way up the river about a mile 
and pointed out a place where an immense rock crossed the 
river. The sheet of water running over the rock was about 
fifteen inches deep, while the principal part of the river seemed 
to flow under. This was the famous Stone Bridge on Lost 
river, so often mentioned after this by travelers. For many 
years the water of Tule Lake have been gradually rising, so 
that now the beautiful meadow on which we nooned on the 
day we discovered the bridge is covered by the lake, and the 
back water in Lost river long ago made the river impassable ; 
is now probably ten feet deep over the bridge. 

After crossing the bridge we made our pilot some pres- 
ents, and all shaking hands with him, left him standing on the 
river bank. Pursuing our way along the northern shore of 
the lake a few miles, we came to a beautiful spring, near the 
base of the mountains on our left, and encamped for the night. 
After using the alkali water of Lower Klamath Lake the pre- 
vious night, the fresh, cold water of this spring was a real 
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luxury. There was plenty of dry wood and an abundance of 
green grass for our animals, and we enjoyed the camp exceed- 
ingly. Sitting around our fire that evening, we discussed the 
adventures of the past few days in this new and strange land. 
The circumstances of the last day had been particularly inter- 
esting. Our adventure in the rocks; the retreat of the whole 
Modoc tribe in a fleet of thirty or forty canoes across the lake 
from Goff; the singularity of the natural bridge; the vast 
fields of tule around the lake, and the fact that the lake was 
an independent body of water, were subjects of peculiar in- 
terest and only intensified our desire to see more of this then 
wild land. 

July 7th, we left the valley of Tule Lake to pursue our 
course eastward, over a rocky table land, among scattering 
juniper trees. We still observed the timbered butte as our 
landmark, and traveled as directly toward it as the shape of 
the country would admit. This butte is near the State line, 
between Clear lake and Goose lake, and probably distant fifty 
miles from the lava ridge west of Lost river, from which we 
first observed it, and supposing it to be about thirty miles away. 
In pursuing our course we passed through the hilly, juniper 
country between Langell valley and Clear lake without seeing 
either the valley or lake, and at noon arrived at the bed of a 
stream where there was but little water. The course of the 
stream was north or northwest, and appearances indicated that 
at times quite a volume of water flowed in the channel. This 
was evidently the bed of Lost river, a few miles north of where 
this singular stream leaves the Clear river marsh. 

Leaving this place, we pursued our journey through a sim- 
ilar country to that passed over during the forenoon, and en- 
camped at a little spring among the junipers, near the base 
of the timbered hill, and passed a very pleasant night. 

On the morning of July 8th, we passed our landmark and 
traveled nearly eastward, over a comparatively level but ex- 
tremely rocky country, and nooned in the channel of another 
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stream, where there was a little water standing in holes. On 
leaving this place we found the country still quite level, but 
exceedingly rocky; for eight or ten miles almost like pave- 
ment. Late in the afternoon we came out into the basin of a 
lake (Goose lake), apparently forty or fifty miles in length. 
Traversing the valley about five miles along the south end of 
the lake, we came to a little stream coming in from the moun- 
tains to the eastward. The grass and water being good, we 
encamped here for the night. Game seemed plentiful, and one 
of the party killed a fine deer in the vicinity of the camp. From 
a spur of the mountains, near our camp, we had a splendid 
view of the lake and of the extensive valley bordering it on 
the north. On the east, between the lake and mountain range 
running nearly north and south, and which we supposed to 
be a spur of the Sierra Nevadas, was a beautiful meadow coun- 
try, narrow, but many miles in length, across which the lines 
of willows and scattering pines and cottonwoods indicated the 
courses of a number of little streams coming into the lake 
from the mountain chain. A little southeast of our camp there 
appeared to be a gap in the mountain wall, and we decided to 
try it on the succeeding day. 

July 9th we moved up the ridge towards the gap, and soon 
entered a little valley, perhaps containing a hundred acres, ex- 
tending to the summit of the ridge, thus forming an excellent 
pass. The ascent was very gradual. The little valley was 
fringed with mountain-mahogany trees, giving it quite a pic- 
turesque appearance. This shrub, which is peculiar to the 
rocky highlands, is from fifteen to twenty feet high and in 
form something like a cherry tree, so that a grove of moun- 
tain mahogany strikingly resembles a cherry orchard. About 
the center of the little valley is a spring of cold water, making 
it an excellent camping place, and for many years afterwards 
it was the place where the immigrants were wont to meet and 
let their animals recuperate after the long, tiresome march 
across the so-called American Desert; for this Sierra ridge 
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separates the waters of the Pacific from those of the great 
basin which extends from the Blue mountains far southward 
towards the Colorado. The little stream on which we en- 
camped before entering this pass is called Lassen creek, tak- 
ing its name from Peter Lassen, who led a small party of im- 
migrants across the plains in 1848, following our route from 
the Humboldt through this pass, thence down Pitt river to the 
Sacramento. From the summit of the ridge we had a splen- 
did view. Northward the ridge seemed to widen out, forming 
several low ranges of timbered mountains, while southward it 
seemed to rise very high, as we could see patches of snow 
along the summit in the distance. East and south of us, at 
the foot of the ridge, was a beautiful green valley, twenty or 
thirty miles in extent, and containing a small lake. A num- 
ber of small streams flowed from the mountain into and 
through the valley, affording an abundance of water for the 
wants of a settlement. This fertile valley on the border of 
the desert has since been called Surprise Valley, and now con- 
tains quite a population. 

As we stood on the Sierra ridge, we surveyed the vast des- 
ert plains to the eastward of Surprise Valley, apparently with- 
out grass or trees, and marked by numerous high rocky ridges 
running north and south. After deciding on our course, we 
descended the mountain and soon came to a little stream, the 
banks of which were lined with plum bushes completely loaded 
with fruit. There was a grove of pines at hand, and there we 
decided to noon, as the day was extremely hot. Game seemed 
plentiful about this rich valley, and while we were nooning a 
large band of antelope grazed in sight of us. Spending about 
two hours among these pines, which were the last we saw dur- 
ing our long and weary march on the desert, we packed up 
and moved across the valley eastward. After crossing the 
valley we entered a very sandy district, where the traveling 
was laborious, and next ascended to a table land, the surface 
of which was covered with small gravel. By this time most 
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of our horses were barefooted, and our progress through the 
rocky country was consequently very slow. The country was 
so desert-like that we had about despaired of finding water 
that night, but just at dark we unexpectedly came to a little 
spring. There was but little water, but by digging some we 
were able to get quite enough for ourselves and horses, though 
it kept us busy until about midnight to get the horses watered. 
Although we had met with singularly good fortune in thus 
finding water at the close of the first day's march on the des- 
ert, we could not always expect such good luck in the future; 
and as we lay down in our blankets among the sagebrush that 
night, we could not help having some gloomy forebodings in 
regard to the future of our expedition. 

FROM THE LITTLE SPRING ON THE DESERT TO BLACK ROCK. 

On the morning of the 10th of July, we found an abundance 
of water in the basin we had scraped out at the little spring 
early in the night, so that we were able to start out on the 
desert much refreshed. Our horses, however, looked very 
gaunt as there was a great scarcity of grass about the spring. 
The landscape before us, as we made our start this morning, 
was anything but inviting. It was a vast sand plain. No trees 
or mountains were in sight. Far in the distance were some 
dark looking ridges. There was no vegetation excepting dwarf 
sage and grease wood growing in the sand and gravel. At 
about three o'clock in the afternoon we came to a huge vol- 
canic wall, varying in height from twenty or thirty to sev- 
eral hundred feet, extending north and south as far as the eye 
could reach and apparently without any gap through it. We 
divided at the wall so as to explore it both ways. The party 
going southward, after proceeding a few miles, came to a 
little stream, forming a beautiful meadow at the base of the 
wall, and flowing through a narrow gateway into the ridge. 
They immediately dispatched one of their party in pursuit of 
us with the good news, and we returned to the meadow early 
in the afternoon, and decided to turn out our horses and give 
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them a chance to feed and rest, while we explored the defile 
on foot. We found it a very remarkable chasm, extending 
nearly due east. The gateway was about sixty yards in width 
and the canyon was, at some places, a little wider than that 
perhaps, and at others, was only wide enough for a wagon 
road. The little bottom was grassy and almost level, and, in- 
deed, a remarkable track for a road. In many places, the cliffs 
on either side towered to a height of several hundred feet, and, 
in some places actually overhtmg the chasm. Those over- 
hanging cliffs afforded excellent sheltering places for the In- 
dians, and the signs betokened that it was a great place of re- 
sort for them. Sage hens and rabbits were plentiful, also 
mountain sheep, but the latter were so wild that we did not 
succeed in killing any of them. After making quite an ex- 
tended trip into the canyon, we returned to the little meadow 
and spent the night. 

On the morning of July 11, we again entered the gorge and 
traveled ten or twelve miles to a place where the stream 
formed quite a pool, and nooned. At this season, the stream 
ran no further than the pool. Here another canyon comes 
in from the north, and at the junction there is quite an area of 
level ground — perhaps two acres^ — mostly meadow, forming an 
excellent camping place. After noon we proceeded on our 
way, following the dry bed of the stream, and, after a march 
of perhaps ten miles, came out on the east side of the ridge. 
Here we found a lake basin of several acres in extent, where 
there was but a little water and a great deal of mud, hence 
strongly suggesting the name of Mud Lake, which it has since 
always borne. Earlier in the season, when the little stream 
that feeds it flows all the way through the canyon, this is 
doubtless quite a lake. The country eastward had a very for- 
bidding appearance. Rising from a barren plain, perhaps fif- 
teen miles away, was a rough, rocky ridge, extending as far 
as the eye could reach towards the north, but apparently ter- 
minating abruptly perhaps fifteen miles south of our course. 
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Along the base of the ridge, towards its extremity, were seen 
green spots, indicating water. After considering the situation 
pretty thoroughly, we concluded that it would be the surest 
plan to depart from our usual course and travel southward to 
the extremity of the ridge, as, by so doing, we would probably 
keep clear of the rocks and be more certain to find water. So 
we followed the dry outlet of the lake, in a southwesterly di- 
rection, for a distance of three or four miles and we camped 
at a little spring. 

In this vicinity quite a tragedy occurred while Capt. Levi 
Scott, accompanied by a detachment of regular troops, was en 
route to meet the immigration of 1847. It was his intention 
to make an effort to hunt out a direct route from Mud Lake 
to Humboldt, thus saving the distance lost by our change of 
direction in 1846. It appears that Mr. Scott and a man named 
Garrison, leaving the train encamped at Mud Lake, started 
out in a due easterly direction towards the black ridge to ascer- 
tain the practicability of finding a way across it. When out 
about ten miles they came across two Indians. Not being able 
to talk with them, they undertook, through signs, to learn 
something about the country. The Indians appeared to be 
friendly, but, taking advantage of Scott and Garrison while 
they were off their guard, strung their bows and commenced 
shooting with great rapidity. Garrison was mortally wounded, 
and Scott, while in the act of firing, was shot through the 
arm with an arrow, which passing through, entered his side, 
pinning his arm to his body. Scott fired, however, killing his 
Indian and the other took to flight. Scott's were, fortunately, 
only flesh wounds, but Garrison had been pierced by two ar- 
rows and died soon after being conveyed to the camp. Thus 
the effort to make the cut-off failed, and to this day has never 
been made. 

The little spring, where we encamped, furnished an abun- 
dance of water ; the grass was good, but fuel extremely scarce, 
there being nothing in this line but dwarf sage brush. 
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On starting out on the morning of the 12th of July, we ob- 
served vast columns of smoke or steam rising at the extremity 
of the black ridge. Reaching the ridge a few miles north of 
its extremity, we traveled along its base, passing a number of 
springs, some cold and others boiling hot. At the end of the 
ridge we found an immense boiling springs from whence the 
steam was rising like smoke from a furnace. A large vol- 
ume of water issued from the spring which irrigated several 
hundred acres of meadow. Although the water was strongly 
impregnated with alkali, it was fit for use when cooled, and 
the spot was, on the whole, a very good camping place for the 
desert. The cliffs, at the extremity of the ridge, were formed 
of immense masses of black volcanic rock and all about were 
vast piles of cinders, resembling those from a blacksmith's 
forge. This place has ever since been known as "Black Rock," 
and is one of the most noted landmarks on the Humboldt des- 
ert. At this place we rested a day and consulted as to the 
best course to pursue in order to reach the Humboldt, or, as 
it was then called, Ogden's river. The result of the council 
was that we agreed to separate, one party to travel eastward 
and the other to pursue a more southerly direction. 

In pursuance of the plan decided on at Black Rock, on the 
morning of July 14th, we separated into two parties; eight 
men starting out in a southerly direction and seven men, in- 
cluding myself, towards the east. The country before us ap- 
peared very much like the dry bed of a lake. Scarcely a spear 
of vegetation could be seen, and the whole country was white 
with alkali. After traveling about fifteen miles we began to 
discover dim rabbit trails running in the same direction in 
which we were traveling. As we advanced the trails became 
more plain, and there were others constantly coming in, all 
pointing in the general direction toward a ledge of granite 
boulders which we could see before us. Approaching the ledge, 
which was the first granite we had seen since leaving Rogue 
river valley, we could see a green mound where all the trails 
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seemed to enter, and on examining the place closely we found 
a small hole in the top of the mound, in which a little puddle of 
water stood within a few inches of the surface. This was a 
happy discovery for we were already suffering considerably 
for want of water and our horses were well nigh exhausted. 
The day had been an exceedingly hot one and the heat reflected 
from the shining beds of alkali, had been very oppressive. The 
alkali water at Black Rock had only given us temporary relief 
— our thirst was really more intense from having used it. Un- 
packing our horses, we staked them in the bunch grass about 
the granite ledge, and began digging down after the little vein 
of water which formed the puddle in the rabbit hole. The 
water seemed to be confined to a tough clay or muck which 
came near the surface in the center of the mound, thus pre- 
venting it from wasting away in the sand. Digging down in 
this clay we made a basin large enough to hold several gallons 
and by dark we had quite a supply of good pure water. We 
then began issuing it to our horses, a little at a time, and by 
morning men and horses were considerably refreshed. Great 
numbers of rabbits came around us and we killed all we wanted 
of them. This is the place always since known as the Rabbit 
Hole Springs. 

Looking eastward, on the morning of July 15th, from the 
elevated table lands upon which we then were, we saw vast 
clouds of smoke, completely shutting out the distant landscape. 
The wind blowing almost constantly from the southwest, kept 
the smoke blown away so that we could get a tolerably good 
view towards the south. Our wish was to continue our course 
eastward, but the country, as far as we could see in that di- 
rection, being a barren plain, we concluded to follow the gran- 
ite ledge, which extended in a southeasterly direction from the 
spring, believing the chances of finding water would be better 
by following that route. The smoke, as we afterwards learned, 
was caused by the burning of peat beds along the Humboldt 
river, the stream we were now wishing to find, though we 
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had no correct idea of the distance we would have to travel 
in order to reach it, nor of the difficulties to be encountered. 
Pursuing our way along the ridge, searching everywhere care- 
fully for water, at about eleven o'clock A. M. we observed the 
rabbit trails all leading in the same direction, and following 
the course indicated, we found a basin in the side of a rock 
large enough to hold a few gallons of water. Into this basin 
the water oozed from a crevice in the rock, very slowly, so 
that when the basin was emptied it was a long time filling. 
There was no way of improving this spring, for whenever the 
basin was full and the water running over, it would waste in 
the loose gravel and sand, and we did not get a sufficiency of 
it fear ourselves and horses until late at night. Appearances in- 
dicated that it was a great resort for Indians, though there did 
not seem to be any in the vicinity while we were there. Dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, great numbers of little birds 
came for water, and were so tame that we could almost put 
our hands on them. 

On the morning of July 16th, we proceeded along the ridge 
for four or five miles and came to quite a large spring, but so 
strongly impregnated with alkali that we could only use it in 
making coffee. Here we rested an hour or so while our horses 
grazed. This morning we passed over a country abounding in 
quartz. At this spring our granite ridge terminated, and be- 
fore us was a vast desert plain, without a spear of vegeation, 
and covered with an alkaline effloresence which glittered be- 
neath the scorching rays of the sun. The heat was intense as 
we rode slowly out to the eastward upon the great plain. After 
we had traveled a few miles, we observed what was supposed 
to be a lake, even fancying that we could see the waves upon 
its surface, but after riding in that direction awhile, we dis- 
covered that it was only one of those optical illusions so often 
experienced on the desert. Next, we saw what we supposed to 
be a clump of willows to the eastward and rode in that direc- 
tion with all possible dispatch, but, on nearing the place, we 
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discovered, to our intense disappointment, that it was only a 
pile of black volcanic rocks, fifteen or twenty feet high. The 
sun was now getting quite low, and the heat was somewhat 
abating, yet it remained quite hot as we rode a few miles to the 
eastward on the desert. As night closed in upon us we selected 
our camping place in a little sag where there were some strong 
sage bushes growing. To these we tied our horses securely, for, 
as there was not a blade of grass and they were suffering for 
water, we knew they would leave us, should they break away 
from their fastenings. The only camp duty we had to perform 
that night was to spread our blankets down upon the loose sand. 
Then we stretched ourselves upon them, with little hope of rest, 
for our thirst had by that time become intense ; worse, no doubt, 
from reason of our having drank the strong alkali water that 
morning. Our reflections that night were gloomy in the ex- 
treme. Even if we could have heard the cry of a night bird 
or the familiar note of a coyote it would have given us encour- 
agement, for it would have indicated the presence of water 
somewhere in the vicinity ; but not a sound was heard during 
the livelong night except our own voices and the restless tramp 
of the half-famished horses. 

As we started out on the morning of July 17th to the east- 
ward we could see only a short distance on account of the 
dense clouds of smoke which enveloped the country. We spent 
much of the day in searching in various places for water and at 
about four o'clock in the afternoon we came to some ledges of 
rock. They afforded a shelter from the scorching rays of the 
sun, and we halted to rest for a while as some of the party were 
now so exhausted that they could scarcely ride. From the top 
of the rocks we could discern a small greenish spot on the 
desert, five or six miles distant, and, hoping to find water 
there, we decided to ride towards it. Robert Smith was now 
suffering severely from a pain in the head, and, as he was not 
able to ride, we were compelled to leave him under the rocks, 
with the understanding that he would follow us as soon as he 
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felt able to ride. After going four or five miles, we beheld a 
horseman approaching us. This soon proved to be John Jones, 
one of the party who left us at Black Rock on the morning of 
the 14th. He had found water at the place we were making 
for, and, in searching for the rest of his party, had accidentally 
fallen in with us. We of course made a "stampede" for the 
water. On our arrival there two of the party, filling a large 
horn with water, started on their return with it to Smith. They 
met him on the way, hanging on to the horn of his saddle, while 
his horse was following our trail. By the time they returned 
the other party also arrived, so that, at about six P. M., we 
found ourselves all together again. The other party had fared 
almost as badly as we had, not having had any water since ten 
o'clock in the forenoon of the day before. 

Although a Godsend to us, this water was almost as bad as 
one could imagine. It was in the bed of a little alkali lake, 
thickly studded with reeds. There were about four inches of 
strong alkali water resting upon a bed of thin mud, and it was 
so warm and nauseating that it was impossible for some of the 
party to retain a stomach-full very long at a time. It was a 
grand relief to our poor horses to have an abundance of water 
and grass once more, and, tired as they were, they worked 
busily all night upon the reeds and grasses about the little lake. 
Much exhausted, we retired early, and arose considerably re- 
freshed the next morning. 

On the morning of July 18, our course was nearly southeast 
along the edge of a vast level plain to our right. Immense 
columns of smoke were still rising in front of us, and at about 
ten or eleven o'clock we came to places where peat bogs were 
on fire. These fires extended for miles along the valley of the 
Humboldt river, for we were now in the near vicinity of that 
stream, and at noon had the great satisfaction of encamping 
upon its banks. We found this sluggish stream about thirty 
feet wide, and the water strongly alkaline and of a milky hue. 
Along its banks were clumps of willows, affording us an abund- 
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ance of fuel, and as there was plenty of grass for our horses, 
our camp was a good one. Since leaving Rabbit Hole Springs 
we had traveled much too far south of our course to satisfy us, 
and our desire was now to travel up the Humboldt until we 
should reach a point nearly east of Black Riock, and endeavor 
to find a route for the road more directly on our old course. 

On July 19, we traveled perhaps twenty miles in a north- 
easterly direction along the river bottom, and encamped. The 
next day, July 20, we pursued our way along the river, on 
a good, easy route, making about the same distance as the 
day before. On the 21st we continued our march up the 
river and at noon came to a point where the river bottom 
widened out into quite an extensive meadow district. From 
this point we could see what appeared to be a low pass 
through the ridge on the west, through which was a channel 
of a tributary of the Humboldt, now dry. Here we decided 
to encamp and send out a party to examine the country towards 
Black Rock. 

We had nothing in which to carry water but a large powder 
horn, so we thought it best not to risk sending out too large a 
party. On the morning of the 22nd of July, Levi Scott and 
William Parker left us, and, following the dry channel of the 
stream for about fifteen miles, they came to a beautiful spring 
of pure water. Here they passed the night, and the next day, 
Juy 23rd, they ascended by a very gradual route to the table 
lands to the westward, and within about fifteen miles of their 
camp of the previous night, they entered quite a grassy district 
from which they could plainly see Black Rock. Exploring the 
country about them carefully they found the Rabbit Hole 
Springs. The line of our road was now: complete. We had 
succeeded in finding a route across the desert and on to the 
Oregon settlements, with camping places at suitable distances, 
and, since we knew the source of the Humboldt river was near 
Fort Hall, we felt that our enterprise was already a success, 
and that immigrants could be able to reach Oregon late in 
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the season with far less danger of being snowed in than on the 
California route down the Humboldt and over the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. The sequel proved that we were correct in this opinion, 
for this same fall the Donner party, in endeavoring to cross the 
Sierras, were snowed in, suffered the most indescribable hor- 
rors, and about half of them perished. 

The Humboldt Meadows affording us a splendid camping 
place, we concluded to remain there and recruit our jaded ani- 
mals for a few days before pursuing;' our journey farther. 

From Humboldt Meadows to Fort Hall and 
Back to Black Rock. 

Our object was to locate the road direct from near the head 
of the Humboldt to Bear river, leavinsf Fort Hall forty or 
sixty miles to the northward. Our stock of provisions being 
almost exhausted, we decided to dispatch a party, with the 
strongest animals, to Fort Hall at once, for supplies, while the 
rest of us would move along more slowly, making such im- 
provements on the road as seemed necessary, and perhaps 
reaching the head of the river in time to meet the Fort Hall 
party there on its return. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
25th of July, Jesse Applegate, Moses Harris. Henry Bovgus. 
David Goff and John Owens, left us for Fort Hall. The place 
decided on for the reunion of the party was known as Hot 
SorinsT or Thousand Soring Valley, on the Humboldt. T shall 
not undertake, after this date, to give a detailed statement of 
our experiences, until the conclusion of our journey in the fall, 
only mentioning the most important incidents of the long and 
wearisome campaign. 

The journey up the Humboldt, through a country so uni- 
formly alike the entire distance, was quite monotonous. The 
sluggish stream, frineed with willows on either side, flowed 
through a narrow valley bounded by dry volcanic rid?es. srrad- 
ually increased in volume as we advanced towards its source, 
as the water wastes away in the dry, sandy region through 
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which it flows. Like the Nile, this stream rises sufficiently 
every year to overflow and fertilize its valley, so that it pro- 
duces the finest grass. Since 1843, immigrants had occasion- 
ally traveled down this stream to its sink, and had thence 
crossed the high, snowy range of the Sierra Nevada, from 
Truckee run via Donner lake, to the Sacramento valley; and 
as we proceeded up the river, we frequently met small parties, 
like ourselves, sunburned and covered with alkali dust, and 
worn and wearied by the long and difficult journey. 

Game was our principal dependence for food, and this we 
found exceedingly scarce along the Humboldt, and the thou- 
sands of Indians who inhabited the valley at this season seemed 
to subsist chiefly upon grasshoppers and crickets, which were 
abundant. 

One day, during our march through this country, Capt. Scott 
and myself, leaving the party on the west side, crossed the 
river for the purpose of hunting, and, while pursuing a band of 
antelope, came upon wagon tracks, leading away from the river 
towards a rocky gulch among the hills, two or three miles 
distant. Several wagons seemed to have been in the train, and 
on either side of the plain tracks made by the wagon wheels 
in the loose sand were numerous bare-foot tracks. Following 
the trail into the mouth of the gulch, we found where the 
wagons had been burned, only the ruins being left among the 
ashes. We found no human remains, yet the evidences were 
plain that a small train of immigrants had been taken here not 
a great while before, and that they had perished at the hands 
of their blood-thirsty captors, not one having escaped to recite 
the awful tale of horror. Possibly the bodies of the victims had 
been thrust into the river. Possibly the drivers had been com- 
pelled to drive their teams across the sage plains into this wild 
ravine, here to be slaughtered and their bodies burned. By a 
more extended search along the river and among the hills, we 
might possibly have found some of the bodies of the victims, 
and might have obtained some clue as to who the ill-fated 
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immigrants were, but even this was not practicable at the time, 
and we could only hurry on with sad hearts to overtake the 
train far up the river. 

On the 5th of August, we reached Hot Spring valley, having 
traveled, as nearly as we could judge, about two hundred miles 
along the river. On the 10th the Fort Hall party returned to 
us with a supply of provisions, and on the 11th we turned our 
faces towards our homes, which we judged to be eight or nine 
hundred miles distant. 

Before the party of five reached Fort Hall, one of them, 
young Boygus, hearing that a son of Capt. Grant, commander 
of Fort Hall, had recently started for Canada, via St. Louis, 
concluded to leave the party and, by forced marches, endeavor 
to overtake Grant, as he was anxious to return to his home in 
Missouri. Boygus was brave and determined, and expecting 
to meet immigrants occasionally, he sat out alone on his hazar- 
dous undertaking. We never heard of him afterwards, and his 
fate has always remained a mystery. There was, perhaps, 
truth in the report current afterwards that his gun and horses 
were seen in the possession of an Indian at Fort Hall, and it 
is most likely that he was followed by Indians from the very 
moment he left his companions and slain, as many a poor fellow 
has been, while all alone upon the great plains. 

At Fort Hall the party of four met with a considerable train 
of immigrants, with some of whom they were acquainted, who 
decided to come to Oregon by way of our route. This train 
closely followed our companions on their return, and reached 
Hot Spring valley before our departure. Before starting on 
the morning of July 11th, a small party of young men from the 
immigrant train generously voluntered to accompany us and 
assist in opening the road. These were: Thomas Powers, 
Burges, Shaw, Carnahan, Alfred Stewart, Charles Putnam, 
and two others whose names I now disremember. A Bannock 
Indian, from about the head of Snake River, also joined us. 
This increased our road party to twenty-one men, exclusive 
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of Scott and Goff, who remained to guide and otherwise assist 
the immigrants on their way to Oregon. 

Nothing worthy of mention occurred during our return along 
the valley of the Humboldt, and not until we left the river 
and proceeded westward towards Black Rock. The first night 
after leaving the river we spent at the spring found by Scott 
and Parker, on the 22nd of July. This we called Diamond 
Spring. Reaching this point about noon, we spent several 
hours in digging out a basin at the spring, which soon filled 
with pure, cold water. 

Fifteen miles travel the next day over a good route, brought 
us at noon to the Rabbit Hole Springs. We soon improved 
this spring considerably, and, at about two P. M., took up our 
line of march for Black Rock, which we reached at nightfall. 
After we were out two or three miles from Diamond Springs 
this morning, our Bannock Indian discovered that he had left 
his butcher-knife and, tying his pony to a sage-brush, started 
back to the spring on a run, supposing he could easily over- 
take us, as we would be delayed considerably at Rabbit Hole 
Springs ; at any rate, he would have no trouble in following our 
trail. We saw him no more, and conjectured that he must 
have fallen a prey to the Diggers, who continually shadowed 
us as we traveled through their country, always ready to profit 
by any advantage given them. 

No circumstances worthy of mention occurred on the mo- 
notonous march from Black Rock to the timbered regions of 
the Cascade chain ; then our labors became quite arduous. 
Every day we kept guard over the horses while we worked the 
road, and at night we dared not cease our vigilance, for the 
Indians continually hovered about us, seeking for advantage. 
By the time we had worked our way through the mountains to 
the Rogue river valley, and then through the Grave Creek Hills 
and Umpqua chain, we were pretty thoroughly worn out. Our 
stock of provisions had grown very short, and we had to de- 
pend, to a great extent, for sustenance, upon game. Road 
working, hunting, and guard duty had taxed our strength 
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greatly, and on our arrival in the Umpqua valley, knowing that 
the greatest difficulties in the way of immigrants had been 
removed, we decided to proceed at once to our home in the 
Willamette. There we arrived on the 3rd day of October, 1846, 
having been absent three months and thirteen days. During 
all this time our friends had heard nothing from us, and 
realizing the dangerous character of our expedition, many be- 
lieved in the news which some time before reached them, that 
we had all been murdered by the Indians. 

As soon as we could possibly make the arrangement, we sent 
out a party with oxen and horses, to meet the immigrants and 
aid them in reaching the Willamette settlements. For this 
assistance we made no demand, nor did we tax them for the 
use of the road, as was alleged by parties inimical to our en- 
terpise. It had been the distinct understanding that the road 
should be free, and the consciousness of having opened a bet- 
ter means of access to the country than was afforded by the 
expensive and dangerous route down the Columbia, which 
we had tried to our sorrow, would be ample compensation for 
all our labors and hardships in opening the South road. 

Of course our enterprise was opposed by that mighty monop- 
oly, the Hudson's Bay Company, whose line of forts and trading 
posts on the Columbia afford them rare opportunities for trade 
with the immigrants. Many of the immigrants who followed 
us during the fall of 1846 had a hard time, though not as 
hard as they would likely have experienced on the other route; 
and some of them, not understanding the situation fully, became 
infected with the spirit of persecution, which had its origin with 
the Hudson's Bay Compainy, and joined in charging us with 
leading the travel away from the northern route for purposes of 
personal speculation. Certain members of the party were sin- 
gled out to bear the burden of persecution, whereas, if any 
member of the party was animated by improper motives in 
seeking to open the road, all were equally guilty, as the party 
was governed in all its proceedings by a majority vote of its 
members. 
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The efforts of the Hudson's Bay Company to put down the 
road, proved an eminent failure. Its superior advantages were 
better and better known and appreciated every year. It never 
ceased to be an important route of travel, and a large portion 
of the population of our State entered by this channel. It is a 
very significant fact that the great thoroughfare of today, from 
the Willamette to the Siskiyou chain, and thence out through 
the Lake country and on to the Humboldt, departs rarely from 
the route blazed out by the road company, thirty-two years ago. 

Those who are conversant with the facts, know that that por- 
tion of the route, from the Humboldt to the Lake country pre- 
sents no serious obstacles in the way of the construction of a 
railroad, and had the Central Pacific company located their 
road on that route, from Humboldt as far as Goose lake, and 
thence down Pitt river to the Sacramento valley, they would 
doubtless have saved millions of money in the original cost of 
the road, as well as in keeping it in order, since the snowfall 
would never have been seriously in the way, even in the 
severest winters. 

In conclusion, I will recall the names of the road company, 
with a few facts relative to their history. I regret that it is not 
practicable to make this record more ample, but the company 
was made up, almost to a man, of active, energetic characters, 
who were not satisfied with a quiet, spiritless life, and many 
of them long ago were lost to the little community, "over in 
Polk," where they first settled, as they moved to other portions 
of the State or went out into adjacent territories to seek their 
fortunes. Under the circumstances, it has been impracticable 
to learn the whereabouts of some of them, or to gather such 
facts relative to their later history as would amplify and add 
interest to their biographies. Perhaps few companies of men 
ever performed such a campaign without repeated quarrels and 
even serious altercations, but the members of the Old South 
Road Company bore together the trials and privations of the 
expedition with a "forgiving and forbearing" spirit, and their 
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mutual burdens and the dangers to which they were exposed, 
continually developed and strengthened their frendship. A re- 
union of them, were such a thing practicable, would be a sea- 
son of peculiar joy, one to be remembered by the veteran sur- 
vivors with pleasure, until they, too, shall pass away into the 
great unknown. 

The Road Company. 

Capt. Levi Scott, a native of Illinois, came to Oregon in 
1844, from near Burlington, Iowa. He was in the early days 
quite a prominent man in Oregon affairs. He was a member 
of the State constitutional convention. Capt. Scott located 
Scottsburg, on the Umpqua river. He is now over eighty years 
of age, and, I believe, resides in Lane County. 

John Jones, usually known as "Jack" Jones, the wag of the 
south road expedition, came to Oregon from M issouri in 1843. 
Since then, he has been quite a wanderer. For many years he 
resided in California, and, if living, is now in Idaho, I believe. 
Native State, Missouri. 

John Owens crossed the plains in 1843 from Missouri. He 
was, I think, a native of that State. Have no knowledge of his 
whereabouts. 

Henry Boygus came from Missouri in 1843. He was a fine 
looking, jovial and intelligent young man, and we were all 
much attached to him. Was probably murdered by Indians, 
near Fort Hall, after he left us, in 1846, to return to his home 
in Missouri. Native State, Missouri. 

William Sportsman crossed the plains in 1845, from Mis- 
souri, which was, I think, his native State. He left Oregon in 
1847, and I have no knowledge of his whereabouts. 

Samuel Goodhue, a native of New York, came to Oregon in 

1844. He afterwards became a son-in-law of Davidson, 

the old pioneer, and a number of years resided about Salem. 
When I last heard of him, he was in Ohio. 

Robert Smith came to Oregon in 1843 from Missouri. Na- 
tive State, Virginia. He now resides at the head of the Yon- 
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calla valley, in Douglas county. Mr. Smith is a son-in-law 
of Charles Applegate, and brother to Mrs. Governor Chad- 
wick. 

Moses Harris, called "Black Harris," came to Oregon in 
1844, from the Rocky mountains, where he had been a scout 
and trapper for many years. He spoke the Snake language flu- 
ently, and was of great service to us on the plains. He re- 
turned to the States in 1847, as guide to Dr. White, the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs in Oregon, and died in Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 

John Scott, a son of Capt. Levi Scott, came to Oregon with 
his father in 1844. He now resides near Dallas, Polk county, 
Oregon. 

William G. Parker, a native of Missouri, came to Oregon 
in 1843. He resided many years in California, but is now a 
resident of Lake county, Oregon, and keeps the Half-Way 
House, on the road from Ashland to Linkville. Mr. Parker 
is a son-in-law of Capt. Solomon Tetherton, the old mountain 
man, and a brother to Mrs. Jesse Applegate. 

David Goff came to Oregon from Missouri in 1845. He 
resided in Polk County, Oregon, until his death, which oc- 
curred, I believe, in 1874, and was universally respected. He 
was the father-in-law of Gen. J. W. Nesmith. 

Benjamin F. Burch came to Oregon from his native State, 
Missouri, in 1845. Mr. Burch has long been a prominent man 
in Oregon affairs. He now resides at Salem, and is Superin- 
tendent of the State Penitentiary. 

Jesse Applegate was born in Kentucky, and came to Oregon 
in 1843. He now resides on Mount Yoncalla, in Douglas 
county, Oregon. 

Lindsay Applegate, also a native of Kentucky, came to 
Oregon in 1843. Now a resident of Ashland, Jackson county, 
Oregon. 

With the consciousness that I have endeavored faithfully 
and impartially, though briefly, to relate the history of the 
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South Road expedition, I close this narrative, hoping that my 
effort to preserve this much of this history of the early days 
may inspire other "old timers" to relate their experiences also. 
I am fully aware that memory is uncertain, and that a number 
of errors may have occurred in my narrative from this reason, 
but I place it before the people with confidence that it is, in 
the main, correct. In doing so, I ask no other reward for the 
labor of the preparation, than that its perusal may cause the 
people to think more kindly of the old pioneers. 



